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TENNESSEE  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Tennessee  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of  an  inproved  agriculture.     Hero  are  the  hif;;hli2hts  of  progress 
under  the  National  Fam  Program  in  Tennessee  during  the  7  years  since  it  was 
started: 

INCOME;  Famers  Liake  More  Money — 1939  cash  incone  up  86  percent  fron  19325 
buying  pov/er  174  percent  i^rtnn  1932;  fam  real  estate  values  in  194-0  up  37  percent 
fron  1933;  4,973  acres  of  1940  \7heat  protected  by  crop  insurance;  213,402 
bushels  of  wheat  put  in  the  Ever-Nornal  Granary  under  1939  coinnodity  loans; 
055,071,414  loaned  by  Fam  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  1933  to  1939; 
debts  of  lev,-  income  farmers  reduced  $374, 510  under  Farm  Security  Administration 
debt  adjustment  service;  27,723,000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to 
needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION:  Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil-->254, 500  Tennessee  farm- 
ers participated  in  the  1939  i'lAil  program,  representing  about  86  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland;  139,337  acres  covered  by  5-year  agreements  vrith  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  1939;  3,364,400  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  1939. 

SECURITY;    Farnors  Arc  More  Secure  In  Their  Ho;-^_s— -13 , 300  farm  families 
recoived  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  v3, 365, 000  from  1935  to 
1940;  5267,053  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  277  tenant  families  started 
toward  ov/nership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  6,509  miles  of  rural  electric 
lines  to  serve  35,240  farm  famiilics  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Rural 
Slectrification  ^idministration — 19,273  more  farms  getting  central  station  electric 
service  in  1939  than  in  1935. 
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DMOCRACY:  Famers  Kalp  Run  The  Procrc.ns--95  county  AAA  offices  v;ith 
2,717  county  and  cormunity  coicnittecnen  adriinster  the  iJ^x  pr^rrcjn  locally; 
92  county  connittees  and  95  tenant  purchase  conrnittces  vrorking  on  progran  of 
Fam  Security  Adninistration;  118  local  National  Fam  Loan  associations  and  9 
production  credit  associations  in  opcrationi  95  county  land-use  planning  con- 
nittees forned. 
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PiiRT  ONE:     FiiRM  INCOLIE 

Tennossec  farnors  in  1939  had  86  percent  nore  cash  incone  than  they  did 
in  1932.     Fam  cash  income  in  Tennessee  ¥/as  0132,378,000  in  1939.  Government 
payments  accounted  for  015,713,000  of  this  cjnount  directly.     The  1939  cash  in- 
cone  vras  23  percent  less  than  in  1929,  y/hen  cash  incone  was  0171,000,000.  Cash 
incone  in  1932  was  071,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  incone  from  1932  to  193  9  by  the  producers  of 
Tennessee^B  nost  important  farn  products  are  shoivn  in  the  follovdng  table: 

TABLE  I.     Cash  Incone  Received  by  Tennessee  Farmers  for 
Principal  Corimodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939, 

 Yi/'ith  Amount  and  Percent  of  Change  

£  £    iinount  of  s      Percent  of 


9* 

n 

Increase, 

I  Increase, 

Conrnodity 

r  Cash 

Income     l/  : 

1939  over 

193  9  over 

1932 

f    1939    2/  ; 

1932 

:  1932 

(Thousands  of  doll 

ars  ) 

(Percent ) 

Cotton  and  cottonseed 

17,562 

23,399 

5,837 

35- 

Milk 

9,000 

15,825 

6,825 

76 

Co.ttle  and  calves 

6,159 

14,447 

8,288 

135 

Tobacco 

9,902 

13,077 

3,175 

32 

Hogs 

4,344 

13 , 003 

8,659 

199 

EgSS 

4,650 

7,027 

2,377 

-51 

Corn 

2,407 

3,90-2 

1,495 

62 

Chickens 

2,90-7 

3,786 

879 

30 

IfJheat 

886 

1,980 

1,094 

123 

StraviTberr  ies 

1,013 

1,964 

951 

94 

Sheep  and  lambs 

1,067 

1,679 

612 

57 

Truck  crops 

1,391 

1,634 

243 

17 

2/     Because  farm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in  this  table 
are  nof  strictly  comparable.     For  the  m-ost  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  v/hich  are  on  a  crop  year  "basis 
for  1932.     i^ll  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  Government  paymen-qs. 

2/  Preliminary. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  incom.e  in  193  9,   including  Government 
payxAonts,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  incone  was  04,682,000,000 
in  1932    and  08,540,000,000  in  1939,   including  0807,000,000  in  Government  pay- 
ment s . 


Prices  of  Farm  Conjnodities 

Better  prices  for  Tennessee's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices  received  by 
Tennessee  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shovm  in  the  folloY/ing 
table: 


Table  II.    Average  Prices  Received  by  Tennessee  Farm.ers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 


Commodity 


Unit 


1952 
(Dollars) 


Milk  (vriiolesale) 
Hogs 

Beef  cattle 
Veal  calves 
Sheop 
Lambs 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Apples 

Butt or 

Chickens 


1.3,5 
3.75 
3.50 
4.10 
2.50 
5.30 
.60 
.45 
.2-9- 
.46 
.87 
.16 
.0^^ 
.116 
.3-^ 
.061 
.097 
.016 


1.80 
6.30 
6.30 
8.30 
3.10 
8.6^ 
.86 


.43 

.61 

.90 

.21 

.1-23 

.16 

.80 

.09 

.14-2 

.036 


Eggs 

Sweet  potatoes 
Cotton  lint 
Tobacco 
Peanut  s 


Includes  loan  corn  at  avcrag;e  loan  value. 
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Farn  Furchasinf;  Power 

Both  farn  incone  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  fron  1929 
Ijjjj^to  1932,  but  farn  incone  declined  more.     Fron  1932  to  1939  there  v/as  an  increase 
in  both  farn  incone  and  prices  paid  by  farners,  but  farn  incone  increased  nore. 
Thus  farn  buying  povrer  fell  off  fron  1929  to  1932  and  clinbed  upward  fron  1932 
to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farn  buying  pov\rer  in  1939  \ms  172  per- 
cent as  nuch  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.     ^n  other  v;ords, 
farners  were  able  to  buy  about  as  nuch  in  1939  as  in  1929  and  72  percent  nore 
than  in  1932. 

In  Tennessee  farn  purchasing  power  in  1939  was  174  percent  as  nuch  as  in 
1932  and  100  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Tennessee  farmers  in  1939  were  in 
a  position  to  buy  74  percent  more  of  the  thin^-.s  they  needed  than  in  1932  and  the 
some  quantity  as  in  1929. 

The  farner*s  buying  pov/er  can  also  be  shovm  by  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farn  products,  nanely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farners  to  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.    While  this  measurement 
is  not  available  on  a  State  basis,  Tennessee  farmers  naturally  benefited  from 
nation-vd.de  inprovenent  in  the  exchange  value  of  farn  products. 

For  all  farm  connodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  T^ras  26  percent  higher 
in  1939  than  in  1932.     The  follovring  table,   comparing  1939  and  1932,  shows  the 
unit  exchange  value  of  all  farn  products,   as  well  as  specified  groups  of  farm 
commoditd.es  that  are  important  in  Tennessee. 
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Table  III.     Unit  Exchange  Value  *  of  all  Fam  Products  and  of 
Specified  Groups  of  Coiniriodit ics  Important  in  Tennessee. 


:  Percent  of  Base  Period 
1910-1914 


Percent 

Change 


1932      :  1939 


1939  over 
1932 


All  farm  products 
IJeat  animals 
Cotton  and  cottonseed 
Dairy  products 
Chickens  and  eg.^s 


61 
59 
44 
78 
77 


77 

■91 
6-0- 
86 
78 


/  26 
/  54 
/  36 


/  10 

/  1 


♦  Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  "by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in 
living  and  production,  1910-14  base. 

Fam  Real  Estate  Values' 

Gains  in  farm  income  prices  and  buying  power  have  been  reflected  in  rising 
real  estate  values  on  Tennessee  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933  the  value 
of  farr.  real  estate  v/as  only  79  percent  of  the  period  before  the  World  Vfer. 
From  this  lev;  point  the  estimted  value  per  acre  in  Tennessee  rose  to  108  percent 
of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  March  1940.     Thus  Tennessee  farmers  found  their 
real  estate  worth  about  37  percent  more  early  in  1940  than  in  the  first  part  of 


For  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,   in  the  year  ending  March  1940  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  World  War,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  cf  pre-Y/ar  in  the  year  ending  March,  1935.     The  16  percent  gain 
from  1933  t  o  1940  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in  the  value  of 
farn  real  estate. 


1933. 


Farn  Foreclosures,  Sales  and  Bankruptcies 

Alon{;  with  a  rise  in  fam  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  were  nore 
voluntary  sales  of  fams  in  Tennessee  and  fev^rcr  forced  sales  and  bankruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Tennessee  fams  were  37.2  per  thouscjid  for 
the  year  ending  March  1939,  oonpared  v;ith  19.5  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nuriber  of  forced  fam  sales  in  the  State  declined 
fron  48.7  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  only  13,0  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1939. 

Fam  bankruptcies  in  Tennessee  dropped  fron  c.  total  of  115  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933  to  32  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  cind  trades  of  fams  rose 
fron  16 #8  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  to  28.2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1939,  and  forced  sale  of  fams  declined  fron  54.1  per  thousand  to  16,8  per 
thousand  in  the  sane  period;  fam  bankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  fron  1933  to  1939. 

All  Phases  of  Fam  Progran  Contribute  to  Incone  Inprovenent 

Famers  of  Tennessee  received  07, 688, 000  in  conservation  pa;^n:.ients  under 

the  1937  progran,  $10,944,453  under  the  1938  progran,  and  an  estinated 

vl0,048,866  under  the  1939  progroi.i,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  i^-djustnent  Act  of  1938  famers  of  the  State 

received  an  estirmtod  03,787,908  in  parity  payments  on  their  1939  production. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  Tennessee  cotton  producers  received 

54,265,865  under  the  Cotton  Price  Adjustnent  i^ct  of  1937. 
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For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  paynonts  under  the  1929  conservation 
progran  totalled  0506,179,199,  including  county  association  expenses* 
Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  1940  program  in  Tennessee,  245  contracts  insured  an  estinated 
4,973  acres  for  a  production  of  42,967  bushels  of  Vyrhcat.     Preniuns  paid  in 
ariounted  to  3,098  bushels,  c.s  of  May  31,  1940.     Under  the  1939  pro-^rcji,  no 
policies  T;ore  issued. 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Tennessee  obtained  v55,071,414  in  loans  fron  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Fam  Credit  Adninist ration  fron  May  1,  1933,  through 
DGcenber  31,  1939.     In  addition,  credit  v/as  advanced  to  a  considerable  nunber  of 
famer  cooperatives  and  privately/  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville  naking  long-tern  first  mortgage  loans 
had  $28,696,920  outstanding  in  Tennessee  on  Deoenber  31,  1939,  including  loans 
made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farn  Credit  Adninist rat ion.     In  addition, 
011,880,572  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  ComLiissioncr  loans  v;ero  out- 
standing on  that  date. 

Fron  1933  to  1935  almost  90  percent  of  Federal  land  bank  end  Coi:imissioner 
loans  made  in  Tennessee  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935, 
some  983  Tennessee  fan:iers  and  farm  tencsnts  have  purchased  farms,  using 
vl, 953, 100  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Coim:iis- 
sioner  loans,  to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit 
terns  of  farms  v/hich  had  been  acquired  by  these  agencies. 
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The  0  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  mde 
35,623  loans  aggregating  $18,497,651  since  their  organization  in  1933.  These 
associations  nake  loans  for  all  types  of  short-term  farm  operations.     Loans  out- 
standing on  Deceriber  31,  totalled  $3,291,669. 

The  Louisville  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers*  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  farm  "business  associations.     On  December  31,  1939,  the  Louisville 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  6  Tennessee  cooperatives  aggregating  $127, 058. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v;hole,   during  the  same  period,  individual 
farmers  and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loans  and 
discounts  from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Land  bank  loans  outstandi?ag  on  December  31,  1939,  totalled  §1,905,000,000,*  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  nuribering 
528,  in  six  years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,442,000,000;  in  tho  same 
period  the  12  district  banJrcs  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,868 
loans  aggregating  $491,047,000. 
Debt  Adjustment 

In  Tennessee,  1,728  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with  their 
creditors  by  $374,510  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  31,  1939,  a 
debt  reduction  of  9.7  percent.    As  a  result  t?iese  farmers  have  been  able  to  pay 
$70,204  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totalling  $84,942,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been 
able  to  pay  more  than  $4,8^0,000  in  back  taxes. 
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Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  v;heat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income ,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Tennessee 
830  wheat  loans  were  made  totaling  |166,485.76  on  213,402  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  wheat  producers  obtained  loans  on 
their  1938  crop,  totaling  about  ^45,000,000  on  86,700,000  bushels  of  v/heat,  and 
about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  si>115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.  In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  v;heat  export  program,  116  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.  Of  this  amount,  export  of  94  million 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.  From  July  1  through  Decembo 
31,  1939  sales  for  export  of  approximately  24-^  million  bushels  of  v/heat  and  wheat 
in  the  form  of  flour  v/ere  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  follovdng:     In  August  1938  the  average 
U.  S,  farm  price  was  34  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1939,  the 
U,  S,  price  vjas  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool,    Since  Liverpool  is  normally 
about  30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S,  farmer  v;as 
receiving  about  33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been 
based  on  the  world  price. 


Domestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  donestic  distribution  end  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products 
was  brought  about  through  tv;o  types  of  programs  j  direct  purchase  of  coi-niTiodities 
for  distribution  to  needy  families  through  state  v/elfaro  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Stcjnp  Plan  wluch  puts  increased  food  buying  poiver  directly  into  the  hands 
of  low-income  families. 

In  Tennessee  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  50,  1939,  27,723,000  pounds 
of  .surplus  foodstu.ffs  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  compared  v/ith  a  total  of  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  in  the  same  period, 

Comxiodi1:ies  purchased  in  Tennessee  included  6,612,900  lbs.  of  cabbage, 
41,700  barrels  of  corn  meal,  760  bales  of  cotton,  and  31,700  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes.    In  addition  2,688,000  pounds  of  tobacco  vjere  bought  for  diversion 
into  by-product  uses. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940,  the  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  v/as  in  operation  in 
Memphis  and  the  rest  of  Shelby  County,  and  Nashville  and  the  rest  of 
Davidson  County,     The  Cotton  Stamp  Plan  is  in  operation  in  the  Memphis  area, 
Chattanooga,  and  Knoxvillo,  while  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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PART  TO'O:  COilSERVATIOiJ  AIID  Y«SE  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESOJRCES 

Income  improvonent  and  conscrva.tion  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  Tennessee  since  1933* 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  progran  in  1936  about  154,200 
Tennesaee  farmers  participated.    Of  the  total  cropland,  about  72  percent,  or 
6,220,977  acres,  was  covered  by  applications  for  payments.     A  total  of  586,216 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.    Soil-building  practices  v;ere  put 
into  effect  on  about  1,758,000  acres  as  follov/s;    IJeTV  seodings  of  legumes  and 
legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  — 
1,545,000  acres;  fertilizer  and  line  applications  —  149,851  acres;  forest 
tree  plantings  —  726  acres;  and  terracing  —  63,150  acres. 

Tennessee  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A.A.A. 
programs.    There  were  158,340  payees  in  the  1937  progran  and  2,56,172  in  the 
1938  progran.    Applications  for  paynents  covered  6,093,746  acres,  or  62  percent 
of  the  cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  progran  and  8,465,200  acres,  or 
85  percent  of  the  cropland,  under  the  1938  program. 

Soil-building  pra.cticea  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows 


under  the  A.A.A.  prograjms  for  1937  and  1938: 


Unit 


1937 


1938 


New  seedings. 

Green-manure  and  cover  crops 
Forest  tree  practices 
Fertilizer  and  lime  applications 
Artificial  reseoding  of  pastures 
Terracing 


acres  1,351,505  2,043,967 
acres  426,353  496,069 

acres  1,819  3,047 

tons  272,094  371,173 

lbs.  of  seeds  —  1,358,82.7 

lin.ft.  11,475,000  14,006,000 


■ 


II 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075,000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 
25,244,000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5^547,000  tons. 
Forest  tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  about  2,205,000 
acres.    Protected  summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing 
were  carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.    Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent 
of  392,036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Tennessee 
farmers  have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
complete  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31, 
1939,  848  farms  including  139,337  acres  wore  operating  under  such  agreements. 
This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conserva- 
tion work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  State  Extension  Service, 

Approximately  75,318  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  been 
purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  principally 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  48,267,000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82,000  farm^  were  covered  by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice up  to  June  30,  1939.     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  in- 
clude 68,847,000  acres.    Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numbering  217,  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by 
January  1,  1940,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  ViTithin 
the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 
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Apprcxinately  8,600,000  acres  cf  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping 
have  been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  ?jhich  this  land  is  better 
suited,  principally  forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Apprcxinately     60  percent  of  the  2S1,000  farns  in  Teriness:ee  contain 
T/codland,  and  fam  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  6,200,000  acres,  or 
sbout  33  percent  of  the  State' s  farn  area;. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  both  public  and  private  lands  in 
Terjiossee  have  been  advancing  rapidly  fron  1932.  to  1S40.    Under  the  Clarke-McNary 
lav;,  T^hich  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  trees,  3,364,400  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farn  lEinds 
during  1S39.    Extensive  plantings  cf  forest  trees  also  are    nade  on  fam  lands 
under  agreement  mth  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

The  U,  S»  Forest  Service  adnirdsters  536,2.14  acres  in  the  Cherokee 
National  Forest    in  Tennessee,    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more 
than  100,000  low-producing  acres  have  been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase 
by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Comrdssion  in  6  years.     Through  protection 
and  careful  management  they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  150,000  people  visited  the 
Cherokee  national  Forest  for  recreation  purposes,  many  cf  them  using  the  11 
developed  campgrounds*     11,828,000  board  feat  of  tiriDer  valued  at  §29,525 
were  cut  on  this  National  Forest  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939,  56  acres  v.'ore  reforested,  by  planting,  bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Tennessee  to  1471  acres. 


1 


,   .  .    \.  ..  ..        »  ■ 
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In  the  United  States  as-  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  40  States,    More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased  or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933,  about  Z-^ 
tines  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding 
years.    Approximately  12.5  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service 
nurseries  were  planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shel'terbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  pro- 
tection for  about  3  million  acres;  of  land,  in  the  Groat  Plains,  where  protec- 
tion is  especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938  in  the  farm 
forestry  program,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were 
distributed  for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through 
the  Clarko-McNary  law. 

Under  the  A.A.A,  progro.m  in  1938  about  55,445  acres  of  farm  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees, 

PART  THREES  GREATER  SECURITY  im  BETTER  LIVING  ON  TIIE  Um 

Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater    equality  of  income 
for  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid 
to  become  self-supporting.    Special  programs  have  been  directed  to  lov\f-income 
farmers  suffering  from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming 
practices,  worn-out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  over- 
whelming debt. 

From  1935  to  1940  in  Tennessee,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided 
13,300  farm  farailies  v\rith  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $3,365,000 
to  enable  them  to  get  a  nevj  start  and  again  become  self-supporting. 
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By  following  complete  farm  and  hone  nanagenent  plans  in  1939 ^  6,674 
rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Tennessee  had  an  average  net  income  of  |566«64  per 
family  as  compared  with  {jpSSS.OS  in  the  year  before  they  cane  to  F»  S«  A«  for 
help,  an  increase  of  46  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and 
above  all  debts  fron  ^^1,015.27  to  $1,322:, 41,  a  gain  of  30  percent  in  the  same 
period.    Thus  these  families  had  added  52,049,852  to  the  wealth  of  their 
communities  and  increased  their  o\m  annual  incomes  by  a  total  of  Sl,192,102:* 
The  typical  rehabilitation  family  in  Tennessee  has  borrov;ed  $464,30  and  already 
has  repaid  $225*99.    Tennessee  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1959  produced 
$1,985,315  worth  of  goods  for  home  consiunption,  compared  with  $1,458,447  worth 
before  entering  the  Farm  Security  Administration  program.     In  1939  these 
families  canned  an  average  of  269  cniarts  of  fruits  and  x^egetables  per  family, 
for  home  consumption;  produced  an  average  of  587  gallons  of  milk  per  family; 
and  an  etverage  of  10.7  tons  of  forage  per  family.    Rehabilitation  borrowers 
in  Tennessee  ojre  now  operating  an  average  of  §1  acres,  an  increase  of  20^ 
anres  since  they  came  to  the  program.    This  inereased  acrea-ge,  while  not 
adding  materially 'to  the  productipn  of  conmercial  crops,- has  maintained  & 
better  diet  for- these  famlies-. 

At  the  ?lo»Q  of  1939,  1,456  Tennessee  families  had. received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  aggregating  $267, 05S. 

Under  the  Bankho ad- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  277 
tenant  families  in  Tennessee  as  of  December  31,  1939,  aggregating  yi, 566, 568. 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935  to  1940,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration aided  approximately  800,000  farm  families  with  rehabilitation  loans. 
By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  360,000  of  these  borrowers 
covered  by  a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  their  net  worth  over  and  above  all 
debts  by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  by  64^« 
The  average  borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  by  more  than  $230.42  since 
coining  into  the  program.     The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation 
loans  totalling  more  than  ^370,000,000  since  1935,    Although  these  loans  arc 
usually  made  for  a  period  of  five  yoars,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due, 
these  farmers  who  could  not  got  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already 
have  repaid  more  than  <pl50,000,000  into  the  U,  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is 
expected  that  at  least  80  percent  of  those  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhe ad- Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  by  December  31,  1939, 
Rural  Electrification 

By  Juno  30,  1939,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Tennessee  aggregating  ;i;8,154,058  for  the  construction  of  6,509  miles  of 
line  to  serve  35,240  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  1939,  29,000,  or  10.1  percent  of  the  farm.s  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  9,727,  or  3,6  percent  having  central 
station  service  before  the  R,E,A.  began  operations  in  1935,    This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  19,273  farms  or  198.1  percent.    Surveys  showed  that  20^'^  of  Tennessee 
farms  served  by  R,E.A»  linos  have  washing  machines;  85  percent  have  electric 
irons;  10%  have  electric  vacuum  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  motors, 
electric  chick  brooders  and  poultry  lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pro gr can. 

There  were  16  REA-f  inEincod  rural  electric  systems  in  the  State  by 
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Septenber  1,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v;holo,  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Adnini strati on  of  the  Departnont  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  ^273,000,000  for  the  consti-uotion  of  260,000  nilos  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.    Already  400,000  farms  have  been  connected  to  REA-sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.    The  number  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  to  the  present 
time.    Approximately  Z5  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  by  January  1, 
1940,  compared  with  10.9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 


Democracy  has  been  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  l^ational  Farm  Programs 
from  1933  to  the  present.    Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  local  adr.iinistration. 

nearly  6  million  of  the  nation' s  6,600,000  farmers  are  participating  in 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  Tennessee  and  in 
the  United  States  since  the  /uiA  began  in  1933  was  as  follows j 


PART  FOUR:  STRENGTHBIIIIJG  DEMOCRACY  THROUGH  TIIE3  FARM  PROGRAMS 


Tennessee 


United  States 


Number  of  contracts 
accepted  by  IJJ\ 


1936  l/ 


1933 
1934 
1935 


48,693 
101,550 
119,861 


1,584 


l/  Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  1936. 
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TennessGG 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


154,190 
158,540 
256,172 
254,500 


llunber  of  payees 
under  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation 
Pro gran 

1936 
1937 
1938 

X  t> 


United  States 


3,880,447 
3,743,904 
5,248,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  anong  Tennessee  farmers  shoTV  the  demand 
for  full  application  cf  the  A.A.A.  programs.    Important  referenda  in  which 
Tenne.ssee  farmers  parti cipo.ted  were  as  fcllo-vvsr 

Nature  cf  Referendum 


:    Votes  of 

Parti ci- : 

Perce 

Date  ! 

1       pa ting  Farners  : 

For 

1     For  : 

Against  : 

Octa934 

9,374 

■L,478 

66  ■ 

Dec. 1934 

62,732 

8,150 

88 

May  1S35 

1,667 

293 

86 

July  1935 

22,896 

2,011 

92 

July  1935 

8  ,959 

958 

90 

July  1955 

876 

151 

85 

Oct. 1935 

15,450 

1,516 

92 

I'larch  1938 

69,286 

5,452 

93 

I.Iarch  1938 

11,295 

1,638 

87 

April  1938 

29,936 

4,656 

87 

Doc. 1938 

42,716 

7,329 

85 

Doc. 1938 

24,588 

29,851 

45 

Dec, 1938 

7,363 

5,030 

59 

Doc. 1939 

36,770 

3,454 

91 

Corn-hogs 

Cotton  . (Bankhead  Act) 
Wheat 

Tobaccos  Burlcy 

Fire-cured 
Dark  air- cured 

Corn- hogs 
Cotton 

Tobacco:  Fire,  and  dark  ai  r  —  cu  r  e 
Burley 

Cotton 

Tobacco:  Burley 

Fire,  and  dark  air-cured 

Cotton 

In  Tennessee  in  1940,  there  wore  467  nonbcrs  and  alternates  cf  county 
A.A.A.  committees  and  2,250  m.cnbers  and  alternates  of  community  A. A. A.  coinnitto 
which  administer  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.    There  were  als 
92  county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  administration  in  the  State  and  95 
county  tenant  purchase  committees.     Cooperating  vdth  the  Farm  Credit  Administra 
tion  vjere  118  local  Ilctional  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  9  Production  Credit 
Associations  • 


I 
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Soil  Conserve. ti on  Districts  circ  organized  and  devclopod  under  State  laws 
by  farners,  -who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  both  as  to 
planning  and  operations  ivithin  the  District,     By  neans  of  these  Districts  farmers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines 
with  technical  assistance  often  being  furnished  by  local.  State  and  Federal 
agencies  • 

Land  Use  Planning  by  Farners 

Land  Use  Planning  Comiittoes  study  all  agricultural  problens,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.  Represen- 
tative farm  people  and  agri cultiiral  officials  are  nenbers  of  both  county  and 
conmnity  planning  comnitteos.     In  tliis  way  farners  have  a  voice  in  planning 
what  all  public  agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  connunities. 

In  Tennessee,  95  county  Land  Use  Planning  Coimnittees ,  with  1,064  famor 
nenbers,  have  been  forned  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  1940. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approxinatoly  135,000  farners  served  on 
A. A. A.  connittees;  there  were  2,907  Debt  Adjustnent  Ccnnittoesj  1,289  Tenant 
Purchase  Connittees;  and  approximately  1,500  connittees  for  rehabilitation  loans; 
about  3,700  active  National  Farn  Loan  Associations,  and  528  Production  Credit 
Associations;  approxinately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized 
or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  were  approxinately  19,000  farners  by  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  nenbers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Coixnittces,  and  65,000  as  nenbers  of 
connunity  Land  Use  Planning  Connittees, 


